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In all knowledge, therefore, there is some direct element; and
logic can never be made purely mechanical. All it can do is
so to arrange the reasoning that the logical relations, which
have to be perceived directly, are made explicit and are of a
simple kind.
9. It must be added that the term certainty is sometimes used,
in a merely psychological sense to describe a state of mind
without reference to the logical grounds of the belief. With
this sense I am not concerned. It is also used to describe the
highest degree of rational belief; and this is the sense relevant
to our present purpose. The peculiarity of certainty is that
knowledge of a secondary proposition involving certainty,
together with knowledge of what stands in this secondary
proposition in the position of evidence, leads to knowledge of,
and not merely about, the corresponding primary proposition.
Knowledge, on the other hand, of a secondary proposition in-
volving a degree of probability lower than certainty, together
with knowledge of the premiss of the secondary proposition,
leads only to a rational belief of the appropriate degree in the
primary proposition. The knowledge present in this latter case
I have called knowledge about the primary proposition or con-
clusion of the argument, as distinct from knowledge of it.
Of probability we can say no more than that it is a lower degree
of rational belief than certainty; and we may say, if we like,
that it deals with degrees of certainty.1 Or we may make
probability the more fundamental of the two and regard certainty
as a special case of probability, as being, in fact, the maximum
probability. Speaking somewhat loosely we may say that, if
our premisses make the conclusion certain, then it follows from
the premisses; and if they make it very probable, then, it very
nearly follows from them.
It is sometimes useful to use the term " impossibility "' as
the negative correlative of "certainty," although the former
sometimes has a different set of associations. If a is certain,
then the contradictory of a is impossible. If a knowledge of a
makes 6'certain, then a knowledge of ti makes the contradictory
1 This view has often been taken, e.g., by Bernoulli and, incidentally, by
Laplace; also by Fries (see Czuber, Entwiclclung, p. 12). The "view, occasion-
ally held, that probability is concerned with degrees of truth, arises out of a
confusion between certainty and truth. Perhaps the Aristotelian doctrine
that future events are neither true nor false arose in this way.